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«■ The barometer on June 19th ran down to 29.15, and on Nov. 18tb, rose as 
og 87. Theso were the extremes.” . , . .. 

^observe, also, that only upon eight observations m the course of the year, 
ms the mercury down to the freezing point of water. These were all from 
the loth to the 3lBt of December, and ail in the morning. Ihree times it stood 
<*o° four times at 30°, and once at 28°. ... . 

The’prevailing winds are almost always from the northwest during the dry 
season; from the southwest, southeast, and south, in the wot season. P. E. 


i* T XYL —Clinical Lectures on the Diseases of Women and Children. By 
Gossivc S. Bedford, A. M., M. D„ Professor of Obstetrics, the Diseases of 
Women and Children, and Clinical Midwifery, in the University of Ivew 
York “ Medicus curat morbos, natura sanat.”— -Hippocraiw. Aewlork. 
Samuel S. Si W. Wood. 1855. 8vo. pp. 5C3. 

No medical education—however prolonged the course of instruction, however 
complete the number of professional subjects embraced in itr-or however com¬ 
petent and industrious may be tho teachers by whom it is conducted—is calcu¬ 
lated to prepare the student for the faithful and successful discharge of the 
moortant duties of a physician, from which clinical instruction is excluded— 
of which it does not, indeed, constitute a prominent feature From the study 
of hooks and attendance upon lectures, much useful knowledge is to be gained 
that can be acquired from no other source. Both are essential to imbue the 
mind with those principles and facts which constitutethetheoryofmedicine, 
and form tho basis of its rational practice. It is only, however, at the bed- 
tide of the sick, that a practical acquaintance with tho phenomena. diagnosis 
niiitsp and terminations of disease can bo acquired, as well as of the application 
and usual results of tho remedial measures instituted for the cure of ^several 
forms, the control of its more prominent symptoms, or tho arrest of various 

•"* Instructions . 

or the most accomplished lecturer, let these descriptions be as accurate and 
graphic as they are capable of being made, is it possible * 
rate knowledge of disease, which is so readily communicated under the instroc 
”onB of a competent teacher, in the clinical wards of a largo and well arranged 

Clinical instruction must, therefore,be.considered as>anL^ispensahk hranch 
in every scheme for a complete course of medical education. \Y e cannot s^. 
with Dr Bedford that it is what the physician stands most in need of, but we 
To assent that, without it, he will enter upon the duties of his profession 
inadequate for their proper fulfilment—obliged to grope his ^rst. amid 

doubt and uncertainty-and only, after many blunders, and much deep mortifi¬ 
cation acquiring, imperfectly, that clinical experience, with the materials for 
which he should have been putin possession before he entered upon his pro- 

^lht notwithstanding our high estimate of the value of clinical instruction, 

tunities, qualifications, and inclination necessaryfor the n P[ e ^ tl °“fore been 
of this character, are not more frequently met with than has heretotore been 
the case The value of theso works consists in their teachings being baseu on 
the personal observations of their authors, and in this respect mayr be c^n- 
sideE conveying clinical instruction, hut not in the sense in which clinical 
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instruction becomes of importance to the medical student and young practi¬ 
tioner, by enabling him to study—in patients actually labouring under disease— 
its forms and features, its progress and results. In n course of lectures on 
various maladies—mere descriptions of cases ■with running commentaries on 
the particular disease present in each—without the slightest approach to sys¬ 
tematic arrangement—much valuable and instructive matter may be presented, 
but which, from the very form in which it is presented, is not calculated to 
induct the student into a knowledge of the theory and practice of medicine, or 
to aid the young practitioner in the formation of a sound judgment in the diag¬ 
nosis of disease, and correct views as to its therapeutical management, amid 
the doubts and emergencies incident to his professional career. A course of 
lectures, such as wo have described, can never become a substitute for, nor 
serve as a useful guide to a proper course of clinical instruction—the truo prac¬ 
tical study of the several forms of morbid action, with their effects and phe¬ 
nomena. 

In the lectures of Dr. Bedford, amid much that is common-place, though 
valuable to the students for whose instruction it was given, will be found many 
judicious remarks in reference to the phenomena, causation, and management 
of some of the more frequent of the diseases peculiar to the female sex and to 
the period of childhood, with, occasionally, pathological views and practical 
directions, the soundness and propriety of which may admit of question—the 
whole delivered in a peculiar oracular style, as though in every sentence that 
fell from the lips of the lecturer there was embodied some truth, reserved alone 
for the ears of such as have the good fortune to constitute his auditory. In the 
manner in which the prelections of Dr. Bedford arc delivered, there is often an 
overweening pretension, which, though perhaps pardonable when assumed with¬ 
in the walls of the clinical ward, and before a class of admiring pupils, becomes 
amusing if not even supremely ridiculous when we meet with it in a work 
recommended by its author to the approbation of his professional brethren. 

The lectures before ns have, we are assured, been faithfully reported as they 
were delivered by their author, by competent persons. In some particulars 
the fidelity of the reporters has been carried to an extreme. 51any of the col¬ 
loquies between the lecturer and his patients on their introduction to the class, 
and at their dismissal from the clinic, might with great propriety have been 
omitted. "When these are for tho purpose of arriving at facts elucidatory of 
the scat, character, or cause of the malady under which the patient is labour¬ 
ing—those facts, and the manner in which they were arrived at, could have 
been more clearly indicated by a simple statement, than by detailing the actual 
conversation in the course of which they were elictod. "We do not, indeed, 
think that the oral examination of the patients, as presented in the lectures 
before us, was always of a character adapted to elicit the information aimed 
at, nor exactly adapted as a model to be followed by the student when he shall 
be called upon to minister to the sick. Some of the conversations that have 
been gravely reported, have, so far as wo can discern, nothing in them in the 
remotest degree pertinent to clinical instruction. Take for example the follow¬ 
ing from the 16th lecture. 

The patient was labouring under an encysted tumour of the vagina.—The 
professor remarks:— 

“ There are two modes of treating encysted tumours of the vagina. One 
consists in excision, the other in merely evacuating the contents of the sac. 
The former is sometimes attended with difficulty, and in my opinion is rarely 
necessary. I shall now with my lancet penetrate the sac, and allow its con¬ 
tents to escape. ‘ Oh, sir, you won't hurt me, will you ?’ ‘ I will give you a 
little pain, my good woman, but it will only be momentary; will you consent?’ 
* Anything you say, doctor.' ‘ That is right, madam; I shall not abuse your 
confidence. There, did I hurt you?’ *Oh, dear! is it over, sir?’ ‘Yes, my 
good womaD, it is all done.’ ‘ God bless you, doctor.’ ‘ Thank you, madam.’” 

After some directions as to subsequent treatment, wo are informed that the 
professor said: “ ‘You may go home, madam. You will have no more trouble 
from that tumour.’ ‘Oh, sir, I am 60 much obliged to you.’ ‘You are quite 
welcome, my good woman. Come to the Clinique two weeks from this day, and 
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report whether or not we have told you the truth.’ ‘ Indeed I will, sir.’ ‘Good 

01 Tho'lecture^of Dr. Bedford are not always confined to the dry, precise, severe 
deiaiis of clinical instruction. He occasionally bursts forth from the trammels 
imposed upon him by his office, in flights of oratory. Treating of the critical 

neriod of female life, in hiB seventh lecture-.— . ' ........ 

P “Woman,” ho remarks, “at every period of her existence, is liable to dis¬ 
ease and suffering; and it would, perhaps, appear to the careless observer that 
God for some wise yet mysterious purpose, had imposed on her penalties ana 
afflictions far heavier than those which our sex is called upon to hear, touch 
mav be the belief engendered in the vulgar mind, after contemplating the con¬ 
stant and imminent perils by which the female is moro or less surrounded dur¬ 
ing the various eras of life. But the philosophic eye, glancing as it does at 
the admirable laws on which all health is based, sees at once that it is the vio¬ 
lation of those laws, more than any other circumstance, which produces such 
disastrous effects on the female frame. The refinements of civilization and 
the consequent departure from those salutary influences so essential to that 
harmony of action, without which a healthy condition of the system cannot he 
maintained, are making fearful inroads on the females of the present day; so 
that whilst, on the one hand, the scholar is gladdened by the triumphs of ciyil- 
iiation, the philanthropist, on the other, cannot but lament the evils which 
necessarily follow in its train. . , 

“It was tho pride of tho ancients to impart to their children robust consti¬ 
tutions, and enduring health; and could a mother of those sensible times again 
visit earth, look upon tho present condition of society and witness its effecte 
upon the women of the present generation, she would indeed think that human 
nature had nearly run its course. She would search in vam, in our gay cities, 
for those who would remind her of her own ruddy and vigorous daughters; and 
from the fulness of her heart she would drop a tear oyer poor degenerato hu- 
manitv If the diseases incident to women be more frequent at the present 
time than formcrlv-and the fact no one will .deny-the frequency is to be 
attributed to changes in modes of life and education, and to the increase of nerv¬ 
ous excitement, the immediate effect of those changes. Whilst I would not 
desire to see the females of the present day subjected to the severe training 
imposed upon the young girls among the ancient Greeks, yet I would suggest 
that a useful lesson might bo learned from reference to the discipline then 
exercised. History informs us that the Lacedemonian father required of his 

daughter to support tho weight of arms, and encounterthelaboursof^aruntil 

the time of her marriage; and Hippocrates obsorves, that the girls of Scythia 

were not permitted to marry until they had killed three men 1 In those da 

it is asserted that hysteria and other nervous derangements were not of frequent 

^•ThereVs, however, even in our times, a remarkable difference in the aptitude 
of females to disease, and this arises from the differences of habit, education, etc. 
Compare, for example, if you desire fully to appreciate the influence of habi^ 
education, and mode of life on the health of the female, the buxom lass of the 
country with the tender and frail belle of themetropolis, And m order to 
obtain the just benefit of the comparison, let it be instituted at the period:of 
puberty, a most trying and critical period-so critical, indeed, that it wen 
the index of future health, or of premature and painful decline. The function 
of menstruation, which exercises such a controlling >“ fluc XdTiularitf and 
appears, generally speaking, in the former case with marked regularity, a "“ 
in entire accordance with the appointments of nature; whilst, in the latter, in 
consequence of influences which have subjected the nervous system to continued 
excitement! thus prematurely developing the vital forces, and, as it ^re, forc¬ 
ing nature, menstruation is characterized by evident aberrations, and “°reor 
le°s derar-ement in the various functions of the body. This depa, rt «” 
the exactions of natnro, is too frequently followed by the penalty of severe 
suffering and disease. The young and thoughtless girl, who, m her wayward 
career, so far contravenes tho laws of the system as to interfere with the men¬ 
strual function, imposes on herself a life of sorrow, if not of irremediable ill 
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health. Between this function and the thoracic viscera, as also other portions 
of the economy, there is a^ close alliance, if, indeed, there be not a mutual 
dependence, which, unhappily, too often escapes the observation of the practi¬ 
tioner. 

“ Palpitation of the heart, asthma, haemoptysis, are not uncommon conse¬ 
quences of functional disturbance of the uterine organs; and instead of being 
regarded ns tho effects of this form of derangement, should they be treated 
without any reference to their legitimate cause, serious, if not fatal results will 
oftentimes ensuo. Look, too, at the condition of the nervous system in cases 
either of suppression or retention of the menses; it is thrown frequently into 
extraordinary excitement, producing convulsions, hysteria, catalepsy, epilepsy, 
chorea, and even mania. Do not these facts declare in silent, yet eloquent 
language, the complete subjection in which the uterine organs hold the general 
system, and at the same time point out to tho physician the absolute necessity, 
when nature is incompetent to act for herself, of preserving, by judicious in¬ 
terference, the integrity of function appertaining to these most important 
organs t 

“ Woman, from her infancy to old age, is an object of constant interest; and 
it is not strange that a being so tender, and yet so full of endearments, should 
have called forth the admiration of the philosopher, and the fervid praises of the 
poet. Her history is but the narrative of good deeds. In health she is our 
pride; in disease, our solace; and in the faithful discharge of her duties to 
society, sho is the idol of all hearts. Like a ministering angel, she soothes us 
in affliction, and under the depressing influences of adversity, she inspires 
hope, and incites to renewed effort. Who has not felt the cheering influence of 
her smiles, and the encouragements of her eloquence in the dark hour of de¬ 
spondency! Abandoned by friends, and left to the cold charities of a selfish 
and heartless world, the husband of her bosom then knows how to appreciate 
tho depths of her love, and the sincerity of her vows. 

* There, drink my tears while yet they fall, 

Would that my besom’s blood were balm, 

And well thou knowest I’d shed it all 
To give thy brow one minute’s calm. 

Nay, turn not from me that dear face— 

Am I not thine—thy own loved bride— 

The one, the chosen one, whose place. 

In life or death, is by thy side 1’ 

“ As wife, mother, sister—in a word, in every situation of life, virtuous wo¬ 
man is the kind and fast friend of man. Is it, therefore, not due to this self- 
sacrificing being that we, who know so well how to value her excellence, should 
labour assiduously to diminish the sufferings and assuage the sorrows incident 
to her sex?” 

We shall not stop to inquire whether it he really a fact that the female of 
the present day is inferior in health and vigour to what she was in former ages, 
though we doubt very much that any satisfactory evidence of tho fact can be 
shown; nor shall we discuss the question as to the real pathological relationship 
between “ functional disturbance of the uterine organs,” and the various affec¬ 
tions of the lungs and nervous system, enumerated by the lecturer as common 
consequences of such disturbance; but, passing on to the 20th lecture, quote 
from it tho author’s rhetorical rebuko of “meddlesome midwifery.” It was 
elicited by a case, presented at the clinic, of a female, twenty-two years old, 
with complete occlusion of the meatus urinarius; adhesion of the walls of the 
upper fourth of the vagina, and a vesico-vaginnl fistula, produced by instru¬ 
mental delivery. 

“The case before you, gentlemen,” remarks the lecturer, “ exhibits another 
of tho many instances of professional brutality constantly occurring in this 
populous city; and it is time that something should be done to arrest the reck¬ 
less temerity of men calling themselves physicians, who, if wo aro to judge 
them by their acts, place a very insignificant estimate on human life- But 
the melancholy feature of this wholo business is, that these assaults on health 
nnd life are made under the protection of a diploma, and therefore are perfectly 
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within the record! No; a diploma, though it may serve the purposes of the 
holder, is insufficient to justify the moral wrong of tho sufferings entailed on 
this unhappy woman! They are Bufferings, as I shall show you, of gross igno¬ 
rance, or a wanton disregard of life. A diploma without knowledge is a curse 
to its possessor, and a fearful instrument of destruction to the community. 
With knowledge, too, must be conjoined a refined morality, based upon that 
Christian principle, ‘Do unto others as you would wish others to do unto you. 1 

“ You have before you a poor woman, whose health is her only capital; 
whoso daily bread is the product of her daily labour, and who has had entailed 
upon her, either through ignorance or unpardonable carelessness, a compli¬ 
cation of maladies, which, even if they be measurably relieved, will cause her 
more or less distress during her entire existence 1 Tho first question which 
naturally presents itself to the mind in viewing the serious afflictions of this 
patient is this: What has produced this stato of things, and could it, by a pro¬ 
per exercise of judgment, hnve been avoided? She was delivered with instru¬ 
ments, and to their unskilful and unnecessary employment is to be referred all 
her present difficulties. There is no evidence before us that the use of instru¬ 
ments was at all indicated. The patient tells us that ‘her labour was not 
severe,’ it was * only lingering 1’ She then has fallen a victim to that * hot 
haste,' which too often prevails in the lying-in chamber; or to that undying 
fondness which some men cherish for operative midwifery. Let this case be a 
lesson to you—think of it in your hours of meditation, and let it act as a shield 
for those who confide their lives to your custody 1 In tho eye of Heaven murder 
loses nothing of its ntrocity, because concealed from the ken of human obser¬ 
vation ; so is it with tho dark deeds of our profession. The diploma may afford 
a mantle, so far as earthly jurisprudence is concerned—but the time of reckon¬ 
ing will come with appalling retribution.” _ .... 

It will be impossible for us to enter upon a detailed examination of the diver¬ 
sified subjects treated of in the volume before us. To take them up as they aro 
presented in the several lectures would render our notice of these, like the book 
itself, a thing without order or arrangement; and after a careful perusal of tho 
work, we have discovered no leading points in the pathlogical views and prac¬ 
tical rules inculcated by tho author, which, by their originality or the particu¬ 
larly skilful manner in which they are presented, seemed to demand especial 
attention. 

In tho teachings of Dr. Bedford in reference to the class of cases which 
present themselves at the clinic, there is far more to prnisethan to condemn. 
His prelections are in general sound; though occasionally his pathological ex¬ 
positions are superficial and defective, andhis indications of cure not always 
very clearly indicated. 

Among other portions of these lecture that may bo read with profit by tho 
student at least, wo would indicate particularly the remarks on chlorosis in the 
2 d lecture, oh ulceration of tho neck of the uterus in the 8th, on the uterus in 
health and disease in the 9th,on tho mortality of infancy in the 13th and 17th, 
on physometra in tho 18th, on asphyxia of the new-horn infant in the 25th, on 
the management of the new-horn infant in the 26th, on nursing, weaning, and 
vaccination in tho 27th, on uraemia in the 29th, and on sterility in the 30th 

Judging from the work before us, which we are assured presents “ a faithful 
representation of what occurs in the clinique,” tho latter is not adapted to 
convey all the instruction that it is necessary for tho student to acquire at the 
bedsiue, inasmuch as it does not appear that ho has_ tho opportunity afforded 
him of watching tho daily progress of the cases which constitute the subject 
of the lectures delivered. This is a radical defect in all courses of clinical 
teachings that are undertaken out of tho wards of apropcrly arranged hospital, 
though partially obviated by what are termed ambulant clinics, as instituted in 
some portions of Germany, C ‘ 



